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THE NEW HISTORY 





Wi | LV‘ how & new perspective in history. In oul textbooks, howe 
great part of the space is still given to moss-grown topics that have lost their sig- 
nificance and their relationship to the America of today, while the mo t 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no othe 
subjes are new textbooks sO much needed 


The History of the American 
People 


and William C. Bagley 


5 


By Charles A. Beard 


Pu j y 


Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 


the real history of the American people the story of the plain people, not of 


politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western move- 


ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


Democratic Pedagogy 


Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 


currents in American history are traced withouc the usual digression and con- 


fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intell‘gent 


citizenship. The day of Prussian “ goose-step”’ pedagogy is passing. The boys 


and girls must be taught to know che relation of the past to our present problems, 


to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and re- 


sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnished. 


A Texthook That Sets a New Standard 
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nition of their inereased responsibilities ; 
that it is not alone necessary to be a gentle- 
man, a scholar and a teacher, but it is es- 
sential that members of the university fac- 
ulty shall be imbued with a high sense of 
the responsibility of the university to the 
life of the 


conception has arisen and we 


commonwealth. Thus a new 


now have 
come to regard the university and the ecol- 
lege as a necessity, as something which we 
must have to provide that leadership which 
is so essential to the practise and continu- 
ance of democracy. 

The story is told of the man who, speak- 
ing of educational institutions in his town, 
said: ‘* We 
have just cut the logs for the erection of 
athirdone.’’ In Kentucky 
beyond that way of looking at things. 


have two universities and we 


we have passed 
The 
university is no longer a competitor but a 
cooperator with the other schools and col- 
leges. This result in the more than sixty 
years of the university’s history has been 
accomplished through the energy and per- 
sistence of Dr. James K. Patterson, the 
president of the university for two thirds 
of that His contribution to the life 


of this institution was the establishment of 


time. 


the university idea and the placing of the 
conception in substantial form through the 
His ad- 
and 


medium of the state government. 
ministration unified the university 
made it one instead of a number of schools 
scattered in different parts of the state. 
The 
winter of 1918 was the beginning of a new 
It reorganized the 


meeting of the legislature in the 
era for the university. 
government of the institution, established 
a substantial and continuous appropriation 
for its support and passed the necessary 
legislation to cooperate with the federal 
government for the conduct of education in 
this state. These were large achievements; 
the legislature, backed by the hearty sup- 


port of the governor, passed legislation nec- 
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essary to the placing of the university upon 
And 


substantial contribution to the university’s 


a satisfactory basis. with this as a 


affairs, it is possible for its friends, the 
alumni, and the people of the state to look 
forward to larger usefulness and a closer 
connection with the needs and interests of 
the commowealth. 

Without at this time attempting to out 
line the program of the university for the 
distant future, it is desirable to indicate 
what is immediately before us, and with 
that in mind, I desire to call your attention 
to some of the things which the university 
expects to do in the next year or two. It 
is quite evident that the university is in the 
war. That is clearly indicated in the effect 
upon the student body. The service flag 
which hangs over this platform contains 823 
stars, each one representing one of the uni- 
versity’s sons who has gone into the war. 
Out of the senior class to-day, 37 are either 
in France or in training in this country, 
and many of the others have arranged im- 
mediately to enter into war service. On 
the campus the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps has been organized during the year, 
and many men have been given instruction 
along military lines. Courses in French, 
topography and physics and other subjects 
have been modified or arranged to meet the 
necessities of the hour. The university is 
also maintaining on the campus a school 
for drafted men. In this school there are 
now four hundred men engaged in training 
work in the 


along mechanical lines for 


army. Courses have been provided for 
women in the field of domestic science to 
take care of the changes made nesessary in 
home life, and it is expected that during 
the year, provisions will be made for the 
women as nurses and secre- 


Red 


courses will be given and a course offered 


instruction of 


taries. During the summer Cross 


for women desiring training in drafting. 
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A very considerable change has been made 
in the college of agriculture; recognizing 
the necessity of keeping men in the college, 
a course will be offered, beginning in O 

tober and ending in April. The depart 
ment O© agricultural extension 1s keep ng 
in touch with the requirements and ne- 
essities of agricultural work in the state 


and is ready to undertake anything that 


will he Ip The ul iversity this eoming year 
proposes to enlarge some of the depart 

ents and courses of study, particularly in 
the fields of art and design, music, eco 


nomics and sociology, and in the scientific 
departments. It is also expected that work 
may be begun in the field of ceramies in the 
school ot mines 

In the professional schools some new ad 
ditions to the faculty have been made and 
emphasis will be placed upon the creation 
of leadership rather than that of exploita 


T1i0n which too otten eonstitutes the view 


point of professional men. The university 
ilso hopes to enlarge the lhbrary and add 


materially to the number of volumes which 
it now has There are various depart 
ments which depend upon the library al 
nost exclusively for laboratory material, 
and without this they are limited and 
hampered as to what they ean do. With 
that inn nd if is proposed to add this com 


ing vear to the number of volumes in our 


library It seems desirable, also, as soon 
as possible to create a museum. Kentucky 
s indeed rich in art and historie objects 
Dut is Things now st nd there 18 no p e 
n the state where these materials can be 
brought togethe nd protected Certainly 
the university offers a satisfactory place 


The spirit that should animate the un 
versity is the scientific spirit. This is the 
attitude of thoroughness, an attitude that 


should pervade the university in working 


out the essential things in university life 


viewpoint of 


and the insistence that the student shall do 
horoughly and accurately In 
the dire need of our country for leadership, 


essential that we shall have the 


leadership and the spirit ot 
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in the university. The university on the 
other hand wants to rise to this responsi- 
bility and to keep the traditions of the past, 
so dearly beloved, associated with the new 
era. It is in this spirit that I present to 
you to-day, very briefly it is true, some of 
the hopes and ambitions of the university, 
and it is in this spirit that I have aecepted 
the call to the headship of the institution. 
I look to you for sympathy, for support 
and substantial help, and with these gen 
erously given, the university ean do its part 
in the building of the commonwealth. 
FRANK L. McVey 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 
Ir is a splendid thing to be willing in the 
But it 
test 


for democracy. 


hour of trial to die for democracy. 
more difficult in the common 
of everyday life to 
And yet unless we learn the art of living 
the 
in vain. 


is even 
live 
for democracy, all the sacrifices of 
brave heroes at the front will be 
Our armies and navies may make the world 
technically safe for democracy, but they 
can not create the spirit of democracy. 
And after all, shall it 
conquer the enemies of democracy abroad, 
heart, 
if the struggle for democracy at home still 
It is a disheart- 


what profit us to 


if we ourselves have no change of 
remains to be fought out? 
ening spectacle that, while we as a people 
are making the most gigantie effort in our 
history to fight for democracy, the largest 
city in the United States and perhaps in 
the world capitulates by its indifference to 
Tammany. It brings the painful realiza- 
that 
democracy is not safe at home. 


tion whatever may happen abroad, 


tut there is no royal road to democracy. 


It is customary in the time of crisis to have 


the country canvassed by spellbinders who 
But 
You 


ean no more learn democracy from talk 


ean make the American Eagle scream. 
democracy is not a matter of phrases. 
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than you can learn to play the piano. De 
mocracy must become a habit. It is an art 
as long as life. The excitement of the hour 
may make us soldiers in spirit. But only a 
long process of education can give us the 
sanity of citizenship. There is according 
to Plato a pattern laid up in heaven of the 
But Plato 
also points out that it is only through long 
this 
pattern, and learn to approximate it. <A 


Bolsheviki an- 


true state and true citizenship. 


training that we become conscious of 


revolution may produce 
archy, but it can not in a day produce the 
spirit of cooperation and loyalty to a com- 
mon good which are the essence of democ- 
racy. A great war is a test of the spirit 
of peoples, their coherency in a common 
purpose, even more than a test of military 
organization and equipment. If we are to 
stand the test of democracy of each for all 


and all 


We possess the spirit of democracy, the de- 


for each, we must make sure that 


votion to a common good which is also the 
good of humanity. 

The difficulty that ymeets us at the out- 
set when we stop to examine the educa- 
tional machinery which is to grind out 
democracy is that those who manipulate 
this machinery are themselves the products 


If de- 


example and 


of the old individualistic system. 
mocracy can only eome by 
practise, how can you expect an autocratic 
system to turn out products of democracy ? 
Nowhere in our social organization is autoe- 
racy more firmly intrenched, nowhere is 
the superman more exalted than in the 
process which has for its aim the training 
of democratic citizens. There were, even 
before the war, signs of the socialization of 
our great industry, the recognition of the 
claims of the producer to have a say in the 
f which 
will 


institution 
Since 


management of the 


he is an essential part. good 


and cooperation mean economie success, the 
real statesmen in industry are beginning to 














ocratization of industry is 
the line of survival. The great war with its 
paramount demands is rapidly subordina 


anager and the producer alike 


to t spirit of the nation and its cause, 
rity with which each of the factors 
} ‘ PT into step with the national 
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remodeled 


t stern § o] national necessity it 
S ssible to foresee. but we have a 


is this war is, it 


av pav for itself in the increased inte- 


eration of our national life and the averting 
ol I lusty al ‘atl istrophe which seemed 
to be evitabl How far is this social- 


process likely to affect education as an 
enterprise { 


ciological law that the existence 


mores. 7. e., the customs which have to do 
directly with group maintenance are the 
nes first to change in the stress of read 
istment. Hence the rapid germanization 
f our efficiency customs insofar as they 
r up the war. But since our edu 
tional and religious customs are for the 
ent only indirectly involved, even 
t igh more important for a normal na- 


likely to be 
f the aristo 


nains as the r latively 


pel nent tissue of our social organism, 
ny temporary flaming up of the passion 


lo affairs In 
After the struggle, the 
reaction has set in, which is only another 
great permanent 
have 


agencies of education and religion 


inged and 


con- 


The rev- 
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tration at all, it has been of the duma type 
which the Czar of all the (now 
somewhere in Siberia) granted to his sub- 


Russias 


jects—an opportunity for a debating so- 
ciety without any real authority, the de- 
bating of course to be to the 
I realize that you haven’t 
the best material to start with. They have 
not had training in cooperation. But a 
If they are 


agreeable 
powers that be. 


start must be made sometime. 
nondescript and lack initiative, the chances 
are that the system selected them for that 
reason, and has kept them in subjection 
It is time that the type were 
initiative and cooperation 


accordingly. 
changed, and 
not only encouraged but made a test for 
fitness. If you say that democracy is very 
well in other fields, but that it does not 
belong in education, I ask whether it is 
suppose that a group of 
highly intelligent people dealing with a 
limited number of problems to which they 
devote their life should be incapable of de- 
liberative government, while a country of 
a hundred millions comprising all kinds 
and conditions of men should be capable of 
dealing with the vastly more complicated 
problems of our political life. 
Would you like to live in a country gov- 
Are you 


reasonable to 


common 


erned as you govern your school ? 
sure that unlimited power has in your case 
conferred unlimited wisdom and that com- 
bined thought and deliberation might not 
give saner results? Let us be frank at any 
rate. If we are convinced that democracy 
is a failure and must be a failure, then let 
They 


have made the most successful experiment 


us welcome the Prussian junkers. 


in autoeracy that the world has ever known. 
If you feel that the above criticism is too 
sweeping, and does not apply to you, then 
I say in the words of Hamlet: 


We that have free souls, it touches us not; 
Let the galled jade wince, our withers are un- 


wrung. 
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But be sure that you are not mistaking 
mere acquiescence and time-serving for de- 
moeracy. Of one thing | am certain, that 
until we have teachers who have in their 
own life the spirit of democracy, and are 


icapable of cooperating in the performance 
} . 
of common tasks, we shall have only a con- 


tinuation of the process of the blind lead- 
ing the blind. We shall have no thorough- 
ome democracy. 

It has often been said that this is a war 
f ideals rather than of peoples or races. 
But it is education that weaves ideals into 
We 
may say then that the war is a battle of 


the warp and woof of a people’s life. 


systems of education, and it is our conduct 
decide whether 
Before this 
was 


of education which must 


there shall be future wars. 


war, the English ideal of education 
that of the cultured gentleman, the Ger- 
The Eng- 


lish have learned that a gentleman must 


man ideal was that of efficiency. 
also be efficient. The Germans must learn 
that the efficient man must also be a gentle- 
man. All of us must learn our true place 
in the economy of humanity, if the world is 
to be a real democracy. How ean this be 
done? If false ideals can be stamped upon] 
a people by education, so that they are will- 
ing to live by them and die for them, so 
ean true ideals. How thoroughly the Ger- 
man autocracy has stamped its ideals upon 
the German people! If the German system 
of education in one generation could create 
in them a willingness to sacrifice every- 
thing for the empty illusion of power, then 
with a similar thoroughness in the inculea- 
tion of true ideals it ought to be possible 
in one generation to prepare men for demo- 
eratic citizenship. If the German system 
has domesticated men into slaves, we must 
devise a system of education that will pro- 
duce freemen. The psychology of the Ger- 
man system has been sound; and we must 




















profit by it, as we must fight its results 


to the end. 
In the first place, we must not underesti- 
emotional education. 


mate the aspect of 


has started with the school chil- 


It has taught them to sing with the 


Germany 


ole abandon of their young hearts such 
songs as ‘*‘ Deutschland Alles.”’’ It 
has utilized holidays and parades to im- 
the chi 
Thus the Germans, before they could 
into the il- 


ueber 


ldren the militaristic 


press 


ide il 


upon 


think, have sung themselves 
lusions whieh enslave them. Even though 
they flee from their country and come over 


for refuge, some still remain sentimen 


here 
tally loval to ‘‘Deutsechland ueber Alles,’ 
of enlisting for 


even if not to the extent 


Deutschland. 


1 


sing in the home circle, they sing on every 


And how they sing! They 


festive occasion, they sing when they make 
their magnificent but costly mass charges 
Thus has one of the 


on the battle front. 


noblest gifts of God, the gift of song, been 
used effectively to poison the German mind, 

But by the same method which Germany 
has used to instil loyalty to autocracy can 
a people also instil loyalty to democracy. 
some one 


I seem to have a recollection of 


having said: ‘‘Let me write a people’s 


and whosoever will write its 


A splendid instance of the power 
Under their 


songs, may 
laws.’’ 
of poetry is that of Norway. 
great interpreter, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 
the Norwegian people literally sang them- 
selves into democracy. Through his power 
as a poet, Bjérnson was able to indite gov- 


king. He be- 


came the embodiment of the very spirit of 


ernments and dethrone a 


Norway. Many an illustration could be 


given of a people winning its battle for 
freedom through the power of poetry. 
Even in cases when they have succumbed 
to the unscrupulous strength of their rivals, 
they have still been able by their heritage 


That 


of song to save their national soul. 
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independence of such na- 


is the claim to 
tions as Poland and Finland. 


We have as a nation thought too little of 


the power of song That accounts, | Sup- 


pose, for the dearth of available material. 


is of or quality. 


And what we have 


“The Star-Spangled Bannet while it 
serves vt ry well for a mi itary 1) ind, Ss 
unsingable, and its content is loeal and 
accidental It is in no sense an interpri 


tation of the spirit of a great people. ‘‘My 


Country ‘tis of Thee’’ has the erit of 
being singable, thanks to borrowing the 
magnificent tune of ‘‘God Save the King.”’ 
But the poetry, while wholesome in senti 


ment, is Commo! place, and lacks depth of 
We need very 
our imagination 


Who 


interpretation ih ana 


tional poet, who shall fire 
the vision of 


with real democracy 


can say how much our national di velop- 
ment has been retarded for the lack of such 
a poet? Now in the hour of erisis, how 
much we feel the need of expressing our 


selves in song. And what will our boys in 


the trenches do? The Tommies when 
they haven’t sung Tipperary) have tried 
to find comfort and strength in some 
eighteenth-century hymns of Watts, such 
as ‘‘O God, Our Help in Ages Past,’’ and 
‘In the Cross of Christ I Glory,’’ which 


have indeed a noble ring. 


But where are 
the hymns of the new democracy for which 
our boys have been told that they are fight 
ing? Where is the Burns to sing the glory 


of the democrat virtues? Does not the 


lack make one suspicious that the substance 


is as foreign to us as the expression Even 


the songs we do possess (and there are a 
many more than we us¢ are not 


How 


‘*America’’ or ‘‘The Star-Spangled 


great 
even 


known by us. many can sing 


ner’’ from beginning to en 
when in 


liated 


some foreign country we have been asked to 


of us have not been hun 


itional airs and have been 


reproduce our 








Why 


use our public holidays for 


able to recall only a few snatches? 
could we not 
demonstrations of the spirit of democracy 
as Germany uses them for the spirit of 
not sing for demoracy 
Modern 
chology has taught us that the emotion is 


If we fail 


militarism? Why 
and march for democracy ? psy- 
the reflex effect of the expression. 
to provide opportunities for the expression 
of loyalty, do we not fail to cultivate the 
emotions? It is poor preparedness even 
for war to wait until the danger is upon 
us before we begin to rouse loyalty to de- 
mocracy. If the boys at the front have it, 
as they certainly do, it is no thanks to our 
school system. When we are supposed to 
celebrate great holidays such as Thanks- 
giving, Washington’s Birthday, Lineoln’s 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 


Labor Day, we adjourn business for a 
vacation, and let it go at that. We don’t 
use such days for cultivating the spirit 
and meaning of democracy. And what 


splendid occasions they might be made! 
Does any people have greater examples for 
the dramatic expression of a true national 
spirit than we have? Our students, in 
spite of the authorities, invented athletics 
with the opportunities for emotional ex- 
pression which they furnish. They have 
thus satisfied their instinctive eraving for 
the expression of school loyalty and _ sol- 


What 


furnish these larger occasions of loyalty? 


idarity. are we going to do to 
There can be no doubt that our general 
lack of preparedness, materially and spirit- 
ually, for the present world crisis goes back 
largely to the publie school. 

But emotional expression is not sufficient. 
Germany has recognized this by following 
strenuous 


enthusiasm with 


In like manner the spirit 


up emotional 
nilitary drill. 
of democracy must not merely get into our 


blood through our emotions, it must be en- 


grained into our nervous systems as habit. 
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Now what opportunity does our ultra-auto- 
eratiec school system furnish our youth for 
the 


in organization, it is 


the practise of democracy? If Ger- 
mans have excelled 
because they have begun the practise early. 
They have not waited until the nervous 
system is crystallized. It is far more diffi- 
cult to stimulate the initiative and thought 
life than it is to 
and, subservience to an 

But it must be done if 
When 


shall we begin to train our citizens to self- 


fulness of democratic 


produce respect 
autocratic system. 
we are to have genuine democracy. 
government, the discipline for which is so 
woefully lacking now? 

It is too late to begin after our young 
people reach the college age, if we are to 
If they have 
accustomed to having everything settled for 


get effective results. grown 
them by external authority, if they have 
had no opportunity to cultivate the sense 
of collective responsibility up till then, they 
will never do so very thoroughly after that. 
We must meet nature half way. 
a tide in the instinctive development of a 


There is 


human being which if taken at its height 
leads on to democratic cooperation, but if 
neglected, it can not be brought back. 
That is the period of the gang spirit in the 
child’s history. This gang spirity the out- 
cropping of the tribal instinct of man, has 
been the cause of enormous annoyance to a 
stupid society which has foreed the boys 
to satisfy the instinct in surreptitious ways. 
But Jane Addams and others have shown 
that this same gang spirit, which so often 
has led to mischievous social results in the 
street gang, can be harnessed to the best 
ideals of society and become loyalty of the 
In the 


Republic, we have an 


finest kind when properly guided. 
Henry George Jr. 
isolated case of what can be accomplished 
by the principles of democracy when ap- 
plied to neglected boys. In such general 


movements as the Boy Scout and the Camp- 
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fire Girl movements, we have the satisfac- 
f the gang instinct in ways which 
have been as absorbing as they have been 
wholesome for all concerned. Why should 
we not embody this training in democracy 
into our public-school system and thus sys- 
tematl ally harness the gang spirit to demo- 
cratic ideals? I feel certain that only thus 
can we lay the foundations of real demoe 
racy. You say: ‘‘Oh, it is too much 
bother.’’ Yes, autocracy is a simpler sys- 
tem than democracy. But if we want to have 
lemocra 7, we shall have to pay the price 
And the experiments that have been tried 
erades under wise leaders in New 
York City and elsewhere have been highly 
‘oOmising What we need is to try the 
experiment of democracy generally and 
seriously in our national life. Like Chris 
tlanity, of whieh 10 is the practical outcome 
and essence, we can not Say whether de 
ey is really going to work until we 
have tried it. And then we shall indeed 
have the inspiration of fighting for demoec- 
racy when needs be. If democracy means 
team-work, then it seems reasonable that 
the educative process should prepare for 
such team-work 
In addition to remodeling our system of 
eontrol, Tt is necessary also to change our 
methods of teaching so as to produce the 
moral qualities necessary for democratic 


ship. The routine of work should 


tself be such as to produce the qualities of 


honesty, dependability, nitiative and 
loyalty to a task. Our present system is 
ll adapted to produce such results. Our 
elective system with its term courses makes 
it possible to shift from one subject to 
another along the liv e ol least resistance. 


It may not he des rab! To go hack to the 


old system of final examinations, covering 


the entire course of studv. a svstem which 
is still in foree in the European Gym- 


ium, but at any rate some definite 
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i - 


enforeed both in 


A definite reck- 
place. over the 


major system of 


ne some degree of 


that part of the 


system fails to 


of moral causal 
: : 
ny ne old CLAS 


echnieal eourse 
We s} ou ad he 


the work merely 


} : 
udet t here 


nresent proceed ire 
nd parrothik 


irnish not iv the 


has used every eontent subyeet of the 
upon the vouth 1ts 


expansion The stu 


and its right to 


EK veryt} ing’ } is peen 


litaristic ideal as the 

Here again thi 
sound as the 1 

| e believe 
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result whether it seems to be for us or 


against us. Towards weaker nations, our 
attitude should be that of generosity and 
helpfulness, exercising patience under prov- 
hand, as we may 


As be- 
tween other nations, our attitude should be 


oeation, and lending a 


be able, to get them on their feet. 


that of maintaining sacred compacts and a 
square deal. In short, we should work to- 
wards those ideals as between nations which 
conscience and custom tell us are valid be- 
tween individuals of the same nation. To 
this end, we should cooperate with other 
establishing 
For 
such ideals we should be prepared to fight 
to the Such the 


ideals held by our best statesmen and rep- 


fair-minded nations towards 


binding rules of international justice. 
very end. indeed are 
resented by our present spokesman, Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


fism, but. affirms that justice and fair play 


Such an attitude is not paci- 


are the only things worth fighting for, and 
that a nation which plays the bully is just 
as contemptible as an individual who at- 
tempts to do so. The boy’s heroes should 
be such representatives of democracy as 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
themselves heart and 


—men who devoted 


soul to the public good—not the free-booters 
of history, however brilliant they may have 
been. The biographies and great utter- 
ances of Washington and Lincoln should 
the 


The events emphasized should be 


be engraved in very hearts of our 
youth. 
those which have tended to the emancipa- 
tion and uplift of human beings, and the 
worthiest motive of a human being should 
be shown to be the working for the common 
good. In general, history should be so 
taught as to give a true perspective of the 
past in order to prepare for sane conduct 
in the future. And those who believe that 
wealth or power or anything else short of 
the general welfare is the chief thing to 


work for should be treated as enemies of 
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mankind and unfit to be the guardians of 
youth. 

The same spirit should pervade other 
Literature should be so taught 
Such liter- 


ature or art as makes vice attractive or 


subjects. 


as to inspire true social ideals. 


whieh emphasizes false distinctions among 
men should be barred from the curriculum. 
On the contrary, such literature should be 
selected as emphasizes social justice, honor 
and kindness. Economies should be so 
taught as to make it axiomatic that every 
man should be productive in some way, 
material or spiritual, and that the man who 
wilfully lives a life of idleness is a parasite 
Eeo- 


nomics, too, should show men the possibil 


on society, and has no right to be. 


ties and advantages of cooperation and the 
need of such social control as will ensure 
the 


Civies 


welfare to all concerned. 
the 


common life and make the youth familiar 


highest 


should show meaning of our 


with its machinery and possibilities. It 
should brand as the worst kind of a slacker 
the individual who neglects his obligations 
as a citizen. Geography should be so 
taught as to enable the youth to appreciate 
the mosaic of nations and to understand 
their reciprocal needs and claims. Science 
should teach us that mastery of ourselves 
and the forees of nature which shall enable 
us, not to destroy our fellowmen, but to 
produce a more efficient, saner and happier 
humanity. In short, the educative process 
should so exhibit its material as to show the 
moral baseness of exploitation and oppres- 
sion, whether as between individuals or be- 
tween nations, and the beauty of whole- 
and Ethies 


should not be postponed to the senior year 


some creative cooperation. 
in college, but every content subject, as well 
as the common life of the school, should be 
the 
ideals—not the negative ethics which holds 


means of ineuleating sound ethical 


people to be good because of what they 
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refrain from doing, but a positive ethics Professor Gilbert Murray. acting-director for 


which emphasizes that goodness means the Board of Education of Special Inquiries 


. — ( . « g Sir 1) ; ter \ S 
) wholesome and helpful living together. ind Repor M 
; ted to the chair 
A true education must be first and last ‘°“ . 
; Matters arising out of a private and pr 
the discovery of the true philosophy, the ie 
nil ry r < it ft iy I were 


rue meaning of life, personal and group __iy.,. ° 


life. It must ineuleate, in the words of 


‘ se t re I ent witl ! Dre 
Professor J. S. MacKenzie, ‘‘not the will  ..yoss ne R cis satan ¢ ol 


to power, but the will to the good,’’ the will jy Mr. Balfour’s Mission to the United States 
to justice and usefulness and kindness. It The vice-chancellor or principal of « 


must show that there can be no true loyalty versity, or a deputy ypointed by m, together 
to one’s nation which is not also loyalty to with the executive committee of the | 
humanity. It must impress upon us that tes Bureau, were aj ed ft 
the things most worth while are the com- Mé#ttets n rest ar the 
, . proceed t ‘ I l 
mon prosper ty and the common h ippiness, - 
and that the real hero, the one who de 1 
is — 
serves the eternal praise and gratitude ol ’ D 
stu ~ t I S I I ( 
men, 1S he who devotes his creative genius ae , its , ae 
and energies to the enrich ng of the com- reseal die seed : call 
mon life. If the German junkers have — yeyealing a much higher degree of u nite 
been willing and eager to undergo a life Of than seemed to be lik 
discipline and sacrifice to promote the meta year 
illusion of Pangermany, how much more lt was recognized by the conference th 
should we be willing to bear and do for questiol I the tith Ta degre ind 
4 . , a ns ler \ cl l i } ; 
Panhumanity, for an ideal humanity— 
‘ , ; far greater import tl the influ . 
counting its riches to promote the general 
} , > ° >a the d re rn ( ract or i 
well being, finding our soul in saerificial ' 
¥ students t United K dor | 
cooperation with our fellows, realizing that ‘ 
the only thing that is eternal and worth ' ; 1 "The tradit : 
e e x d rad y S 
striving for is the good life. Thus shall | ; : 


we make the pattern laid up in heaven in e] educat amen im the mandes eld 


carnate on earth. Thus shall we build the t r $s gl ter need for the provisiol f 
ty f God i i Ww 
J. E. Boopin viedg f 
( ON COLLE cr | 
S | h r 
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cause we have the opportunity of building it on 
an honors basis. It is generally considered that the 


course should last for not less than two years, and 
this, I 


who has already 


should be for a student 
taken an 


before he starts post-graduate work 


consider, is as it 
honors degree, say in 
the first class, 


and investigation. If he shows promise and ability 


he will be able to take the M.A. in a year. We 
must also consider those who come to us from a 
distance, who will already in many eases have 
done a certain amount of research. It will be a 


real and arture in English eduea 


tion—the gy 


times, It is 


very great de}; 
eatest revolution, in my 


that 


opinion, ol 


modern true some universities 


have already attempted post-graduate training in 


a somewhat spasmodic manner. To carry out the 
scheme in its entirety will involve a much larger 
and more highly specialized staff and much more 


money for equipment 


THE OF NURSING 

Dr. the ad 
visory commission of the Council of National 
Defense 


medical board, authorizes the statement that 


PROPOSED ARMY SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN MArTIN, member of 


council's genera 


and chairman of the 


the committee on nursing ot the general med 


1 


is giving its hearty support to th 


project for the Army School of Nursing, 


ical board 
and 
the facilities at the command of the committee 
will be used in a recruiting campaign to secure 
for the school. At the 
Miss Annie 


United States 


suitable candidates 

last the 
Goodrich, chief inspector of th 
this 


meeting of committee 


military hospitals in country and in 
France, r ported that the school has been ap- 
Secretary of War. Miss Good 


rich has been appointed dean of the institu- 


proved by the 


tion. 
The committee adopted the following reso 


lution, a of which has been sent to the 


Secretary of War: 


copy 


That the nursing committee of the general med 
the National 


eareful study to the 


ical board of Couneil of Defense, 


having given many months’ 
nursing needs of the enlisted men and the nursing 
the that 


an Army School 


needs incident to cantonments, believes 
the plan for the establishment of 
hospitals gives the best 
the 


committee further offers its services in helping to 


of Nursing in military 


promise of meeting these needs; and that 
secure suitable candidates for the Army School of 


Nursing. 
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Outlining the plan for the new school, 


(; vodrich said ° 


of the 


We have been hearing for many months 


necessity of rapidly and greatly increasing the 
enrollment of nurses for the care of our sick and 
wounded men overseas and in this country. We 
nave 11sO een hearing of many thousands of 
young women free to give their services to the 
country who desire to render this servic n the 
military } spitals 
The school will make his opportunity imme 

diately possible, but in contradistinetion to the 


opportunity offered through the services of 


which has been so popular in England, it provides 


a course of training that will insure to those ren 
dering this nursing service a preparation that will 
make them increas ngly compet ent and if success 
fully completed will entitle them to a diploma in 
nursing, and through it professional recognition 
In considering the methods which will insure the 


_ 


hospitals, it 


best care for the sick in the military 


is inevitable that we should seek the way in which 


the best care is rendered in civil life. It is found 


there that 


the 


it is generally accepted that the care of 


sick is best provided through schools of high 
as the Johns Hopkins, the Massa 
the Bent the 


Cleveland, the Presbyterian, St. Luke’s, 


standing such 


chusetts General, Peter Brigham, 


Lakeside, 


+ 
ec, 


the School of Nursing is 


based on 


The plan of Army 


therefore the standards of these schools 
The plan as presented provides that the school to 
be known as the Army School of Nursing shall be 
located in the office of the Surgeon-General in 
Washington; that the the 


enrollment of the students will take place and all 


through central school 


matters relating to its general management be 


with. 


It provides that the course of training shall be 


given in the various base hospitals assigned as 
training camps, each one of which is to be a com 


plete unit having its director, its staff of lecturers, 


instructors, supervisors, and its teaching equip- 


ment—these units to be developed as rapidly as 


the needs of the service demand. 
It provides that the course leading to a diploma 


is to extend over a period of three years. The ex 


perience in the military hospitals is to provide 


surgical nursing, including orthopedic, eye, ear, 


nose and throat, and medical nursing, including 
communieable and nervous and mental diseases. 


Experience in children’s diseases, gynecology, ob- 


stetries and nursing is 


] TOV ided 


public-health 
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te nurses’ d 
E University of ¢ rado, which supports os , 
training scl is fully rec pleted { 
1 t grovel 1 the Red Cross 
lt r! D ‘ s ft £ e training to } ver 
r 1 
t t ddit to the usual voul 
r st t g a total of 
number d be much larger, “ 
+ ress + + ‘ ties ] t exist ind ‘ 
t provided with the m« vailable ess 
relatively ri proposed has rmment, the KR 
made possible through t pera — 
sia rT sited éltieens est ed und 
d hardly be said that additional assist-  ‘ Det 
Cr . 
welcomed ; 
- - red Le aq 
\s war measur t proposed that ‘ — 
ve 1 tw \ rs or sixty hours ore . 
t T rd ‘cal reat d rere n an req re \ 
lited llegr r university, may be el rs F 
vit it tion ot s al prerequisites, ‘Ss 
pare. * 
rst tr irse lasting two years _ P 
1 and 
thr months. Beginning this summer, 
, i! d ré 
f t is proposed » offer a course last 
three , nthe tf S1X irs a day, in : ° 
. xtreme d 
I phys | eriology, dietetics . , 
ted subjects which are required _ 
rses’ dip In the fall the stu = 
‘ to t tal, and remain in ™ 
for two inless other arrang re Faq 
T dk the g ernment 
7 | yt 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the State Board of Education at a 
meeting held in Philadelphia June 5, 1918. 
It suggests a program of large proportions in 
the educational activities of the state. 

Wuereas, The increased cost of living has 
made teachers’ salaries throughout the Com- 
monwealth entirely inadequate, and 

Wuereas, The school districts are at present 
unable to meet the emergencies created by the 
war and, without supplementary revenue, will 
be unable to secure and hold the type of teach- 
ers needed in the schools and to make pro- 
vision for the Americanization of the foreign- 
born population, as well as for the other agen- 
cies necessary to make the schools as effective 
as present-day conditions demand and after- 
war necessities will require, and 

Wuereas, The education of its citizens is as 
vital to the state as to the school district since 
it shares in the benefits of schools well con- 
ducted and likewise suffers when the product 
sent out from them is inefficient or poorly 
equipped, and 

WHEREAS, 
taxes borne 
of the community and county bears the entire 


burden of maintaining the schools excepting a 


Real estate in addition to the 


by it for the conduct of the affairs 


comparatively small contribution made by the 
tate to the school districts, and 
Wuereas, The state, 


touched 


which has various un- 


sources from which revenue may be 


obtained, contributing an amount wholly 


insufficient to operate the schools of the com 


monwealth, and sinee it is possible for the 
state to distribute additional charges so as not 


to unduly burden school districts which have 
only real estate as their source of revenue, and 
WHEREAS, school 


mmonwealth is in urgent need of re- 


Practically every district 
in the e 
lief which can only come through legislative 
enactment, 

Therefore be it resolved, That a committee 
Mareus Aaron, William Lauder, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer and J. 


George Becht, be appointed to urge the neces- 


consisting of 


Robert C. Shaw, 


legislation providing for the payment by 


sary 
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the state, in addition to its present school ap- 
propriation, to every school district of the com- 
monwealth at least 25 per cent. of the salaries 
paid by such districts to its teachers. 


SUMMER TERM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 

In the university of Pittsburgh the summer 
term for 1918 has been adjusted to fit in with 
the convention of the National Education As- 
sociation which holds its annual meetings at 
and near the University of Pittsburgh during 
the first week in July. The summer term has 
been shortened to six weeks and scheduled to 
begin its work Monday, July 8. Complete 
schedules of courses are offered by all depart- 
ments in the college and schools of education, 
economies, and chemistry. In all departments 
one hundred and ninety courses are scheduled 
including forty-five courses carrying graduate 


credit. Most of these are arranged with spe- 
cial reference to teachers, supervisors and 


school administrators. 
One of the summer schools for patriotism 
National 


will be included in the summer’s work. 


League 
The 


school of childhood will be in session as an ex- 


organized by the Security 


perimental and demonstration school in con- 


nection with courses in childhood education. 
Special war courses are offered in such de- 
household 


The 


partments as physical education, 


economy, and fine and industrial arts. 
psychological clinie will conduct a demonstra- 
tion class of defective children. The regular 
faculty has been strengthened by the addition 
of ten representatives of other institutions of 
higher learning. 

A series of special excursions to points of 
historie interest and to industrial plants have 


weeks’ 


institute in social service and Americanization 


been arranged for Saturdays. A two 
for Pittsburgh teachers has been arranged in 
cooperation with the H. C. Frick Educational 
Fund Commission. 

The work of the summer term will be af- 
fected in no respect by the simultaneous train 
ing of upwards of a thousand soldiers in the 


shops and laboratories of the university. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS will supervise the work in the kindergartens 


: ; ; and the Grat six evades 
Dr. WittiaM ALLAN NEILSON was installed and the first six grad 


as president of Smith College on June 13. Be- SUPERINTENDENT W. P. Dyer, of the city 


use of war conditions other educational in schools of Bemidji, Minnesota, has resigned to 


} r | les } ’ 
stitutions were not asked to send representa- accept a position in the Agr litural ( llege 


B. R. Buckincuam has been appointed head SUPERINTENDENT WiILLIAM Davenport, of 


reau of research which forms a part of Park River, North Dakota, has been elected 
wly established college of education of superintendent of schools in Medford, Oreg 
] rsitv of I ' t f t 15.000 HT . lod , 


, A Paw > — ; f Lainie 
Dr. Erxest M. Hopkins, president of Dart- atk River by Leonard A. Moe, of Hillsbor 
College, has been appointed assistant to Dr. Davin R. Kenn, president of B 


Secretary of War in charge of industrial College, has | me president emeritu Hy 





tary of the faculty since 1895 sity, Athens, has resigned after a tern 
Proressor Henry Morse STEPHENS has been 


le dean o e college of letters and science 


At its recent ne t W 











on 
(00 

(class ot 1885), who delive red the Commence- 
ment Day address. The degree of master of 
irts honoris causa was conferred upon Mr. 


wk wood (class of 18938), since 
of the Y. M. C. A. in 
1, the 


William Wirt Li 
1903 general secretary 
On Tuesday, June 


Memorial 


a cost of $80,000 by 


Shanghai, China 
Studebaker Administration 


the 


Clem 
Building, erected at 
heirs of the Hon. Clem Studebaker, of South 
Bend, Indiana, was dedicated, Bishop r. do. 
McConnell, of Denver, Colo., 


address. 


delivering the 


Miss Ernestine Rose, assistant principal of 


the Carnegie Library School at Pittsburgh, 
will succeed Miss Caroline Webster as supervi 
sor of camp hospital libraries in all camps and 
Miss Webster, 
camp hospital li- 
braries for thre » her work 
at the New York Miss 


R. Curtis, Illinois Library School, joined 


cantonments of the country. 


who has been organizing 


months, returns t 


State Library. F lor- 
the Library War Service staff in Washington, 
on June 10, to act as field representative for 
hospital library work. 

Ph.D., 
director of the school of education of 


Phi 


sub- 


Proressor CHarRLES Hupsarp Jupp, 
ARB 
the University of Chicago, delivered the 


Beta His 
ject was “ Industry and the Liberal Arts.” 

Mr. 
college of education, 
and now chief librarian of the Public Library 


Kappa address on June 10. 
Grorce H. Locker, formerly dean of the 


University of Chicago, 


in Toronto, Canada, delivered the convocation 
the New 


His subject was “ The disciplining of a na- 


address at University of Brunswick 
tion. 


Mr. 


ago principal of the 


Hrywoop, until three years 
Mt. Auburn school, Cin- 
cinnati, died on June 8. Mr. Heywood had 


with the C 


Joun C 


been connected neinnati schools 
for nearly fifty years and had been principal 


Mt. Auburn than 


twenty-five years 


school for more 


of the 


A FEeATuRE of the commencement exercises 
> 


at Cornell University on May 22 was not an 


nounced on the program. Just before Presi 


dent J. G. Schurman arose to give his address, 


Hammond, secretary of 


Professor William A. 
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the university faculty, read and pre sented t 


President Schurman the following congratu 


latory resolutions: 


On behalf of the university facu ymmit 
policy 


and affes 


tee on university desires to extend to vou 


} ; 
congratula 


g greetings on this 


ions 1onate 
your birthday and on the completion of more than 
of distinguished leadership 


the 


a quarter of a century 
During this period, covering one half entire 


history of the university, our academie commu 
nity has been peculiarly fortunate in being guided 
by your practical wisdom in educational and ad 
ministrative affairs, 


Your 


with a 


remarkable mastery of combined 
sure intuition of underlying principles, has 
administrator. You 


won you preeminence as an 


fostered among us not only sound ideals of 


have ro 


scholarship, but a spirit of liberality in the pursuit 
Throughout the country 


felt in 


and expression of truth. 


deeply 


has been 


the 


your influence promoting 


the dignity of vocation of the un 


+ 
versity 


teacher. In our daily and relations 


attitr 


personal you 
? 


have ever manifested an ide of sympathy and 


respect for the opinions of others 


While renewing our congratulations on this 


venerol 
gener 1S 


happy occasion of the anniversary of your birth, we 
earnestly hope the university may enjoy for many 
years to come the benefit of your ripe wisdom and 


devoted service. 


ArtTHur S. Somers, president of the board of 
education of New York City; City Superi: 
tendent William L. R. M 
Cook, auditor of the department of education, 
and Frederick L. Mills, in Superintendent Et 


tinger’s office, discussed, 


Ettinger, Henry 


week, the 


teachers’ salaries wit! 


last 
tion of an increase in 
and budget of th 
Hylan and Con 
Mr. 


Dr. Ettinger held that salaries must be raised 


the committee on finance 
Board of Mayor 


troller Craig present. 


Estimate. 
were Somers al d 
first for the 7,000 teachers who are 
the 


$1,000, 


now recely 


minimum wage, to a minimum of 


ing 


Such an increase, he pointed out, 


would entail : 
future, and it 
board of 
able to such a yearly maintenance that he had 
before it. The tl 


board of education stated that the entire sa 


in annual expense of about $600, 


000 in the was to ascertal 


whether the estimate would be favor 


come representatives oT ti 


ary list of teachers would be revised, and that 


$4.000,000 to $5,000,000 would be re 


from 
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year 1918-19: President, Miss Martha C. 
Pritchard, librarian of State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Mass.; Vice-presidents, Miss Iva 
M. Young, librarian of the High School, Man- 
chester, N. H., and Miss Mary H. Davis, li- 
brarian of the High School, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Anna L. Bates, li- 
brarian of the High School, Quincy, Mass.; 
Advisory Board, Mr. Samuel Thurber, of the 
Newton Technical High School, Newtonville, 
Mass:, Mr. Alfred M. Hitcheock, of the High 
School of Hartford, Hartford, Conn., and Miss 
Alice M. Jordan, supervisor of children’s work, 
Public Library, Boston, Mass. New 


schools are urged to send names of principal 


England 


or faculty member to the secretary that they 
may receive notices of future meetings of the 


association. 


OxiveT CoLLece, one of the oldest educa- 
tional institutions in Michigan, will close its 
doors for the period of the war. Announce- 
ment to this effect has been made by th 


trustees, who pointed out that the possibilities 


of decreased enrolment next year, due to the 


war, have resulted in the decision to close the 


The enrolment, which in normal 


college. 


times is about 300, was reduced this year to 
150. 

Aut able-bodied male students in Colorado 
College during the past. half vear have been re 


quired to take military training. This work 


Was so succ ssfully develope d that the War De 
has now established in the college a 
Division of the 


Captain A. G. 


partment 


unit of the Senior Reserve 
Officers’ 


Rudd 


tary science 


Training Corps. 


has been detailed as professor of mili 
and tactics. 

Uni- 
this 


America, 


THE main subject of study at the 
summer meeting 


States of 


versity of Cambridge 
will be the United 


the local examinations and lectures syndicate 


yvear 


believing that in view of the great importance 
that British people should have a fuller knowl- 
edge of the outlook of the United 
States, a real service may be performed by ar- 
ranging the meeting at the present time. The 
will confer the honorary degree of 
President Wilson. In his 
the United States Ambassador, will 


national 


university 
LL.D. on 
Mr. Page, 
attend to 


absence 


receive the degree. He will also 
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deliver the inaugural lecture at the summer 
meeting on Thursday, August 1. The meet- 
ing will last till Tuesday, August 13. 
AccorpinGc to the London Times, the vice- 
chancellor of Oxford University calls atten- 
tion to the privileges allowed to undergraduates 
whose university courses have been interrupted 
by naval or military service, or other work of 
national importance, and to future undergrad- 
uates who have been engaged in similar serv- 
The general effect 


is to shorten permissively the period of resi- 


ice before matriculation. 
dence required for a degree by four terms or 
less (out of nine) for the B.A., and by thre: 
terms or less (out of six) for the B.Litt. or 
B.Se., according to length of service; to ex- 
empt from the examinations at one of the three 
stages of the B.A. course; to permit candidates 
for honors to take their final schools without 
if de- 
sired, to substitute honors in moderations for 
a final school, 
they 


amination; 


passing any previous examination, or, 


and to extend the time within 


must themselves for ex- 


to allow candidates to offer a short- 


which present 


ened course—a prescribed portion only of the 
subjects of any final honor school; to reduce 
the period of preparation necessary for the 
about five 


taken 


B.M. degree from about seven to 
vears; and to enable any degree to be 
ntia without the usual extra fee. 
Minister of 


appeal to 


in abse 
Sir AucKLAND GeEppeEs, British 
National 


schools to 


Service, has issued an 


release during term time such 


groups of boys as may be necessary for getting 
harvest. He says that the success of 
the hay, corn and potato harvests will depend 


secondary 


largely upon boys at public and 
schools who have reached the age that will en 


able them to do useful work on the land. A\l- 
ready demands for over 17,000 boys have been 
these numbers 


received at the ministry. Of 


not fewer than 3,000 will be required during 
June and July, and a further 3,500 are needed 
for October for potato lifting if suitable ac- 
commodation can be arranged. The president 
of the Board of Education concurs in the ap- 
a circular on the subject 


Wales. 
through 


is issuing 


pe il, and 


to secondary schools in England and 


All offers of 


the head masters of the schools. 


service must be made 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


ADMINISTRATION OF COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


THE 


| rl | TOR OF Scuo AND Society: Bot! 
t T i} ( terest mn ¢« lege id 
. strat ind be e { rado College has 
t of eriticis r the dismiss 
¢ ¢ t t pr fessors t summer, | I }™ 
that v permit me ft use of your co 
2 ¢ , ] y ‘ t I recently taker 
, rd of trust their annual meet 


facult nd trustees, m regulations hav 
} | | mendaments ft the | iwe of 


trustees out of 


in December, 1918, 


1} 4} . a Fact hy 


ippointed by the president of the college, but 
by col tt m committees, five of thi 
commit to be elected by the faculty and the 
president of the « ng ex-officio chair 
ai 

Penut f office of the culty defined in 
definite terms. Instructors are to be on ar 
nual appointment Assistant professors may 
be appointed for terms of from one to thre 
vears and may be continued either on in 
definite or limited tenure. Professors or as 
sociate professors, after probationary appoint 
ments from one to three years, may be con 


tinued only on finite tenure. 


The initiative of the president in dealing 


ird of trustees on matters of ap 


pointments is confirmed. It is made the duty 


oT the president to confer with he ids of de 


appointment of instructors 


nts. The president is required to 


at least three members of the fac 


faculty committee on 


] 


committees before recommending : 


the 
ippointments 
ssociate professors, or assist 
The results of such confer 


ported to the board of trustees 


appointments 
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THE DISCIPLINARY VALUE OF MATHEMATICS 
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Ethciency in Secondary-School Work ” to which 
Mr. Kruse refers I presented an argument and 
cited that the study of 


authorities to show 


mathematics makes for efticieney in high- 


in the second paper I actu- 
student 


records that, generally speaking, fres:men stu- 


chool instruction: 


ally proved by an examination of 


dents in college who are good in mathematics 


are good in other studies and conversely fresh- 
poor in mathematics 


men students who are 


are likewise poor students in other subjects. 


should be able 


tween an argument based upon opinions and a 


Mr. Kruse to distinguish be- 


proof based upon experimentation, and should 
ee that the 
paper 
the first 


proof furnished in my second 


reinforces the arguments presented in 
paper. 
Mr. Kruse 


mathematics is the most 


One other word: quotes my state- 
efficient 


for acquiring the power of quick at- 


ment “ that 
agency 
tention and prolonged concentration of mind 
been questioned by 


has never competent 


+ 


critic and remarks: 


To make this true it is obviously necessary that 


the psychologists yield to mathematicians as 


‘competent eritics’’ in matters psychological. 


The implication is that the above statement 


rests on the authority of mathematicians. 


Mav it not be matter of 
that the 


ing which mathematics supplies in fixing the 


assumed a common 


knowledg educators train- 


among 


ntion and securing the power of concen 


tration was recognized and asserted alike by 
Plato, by Lord Bacon, by John Locke, by Sir 
William Hamilton and by John Stuart Mill 
only a few of the multitude of au- 
that cited. 
iat competent psychologists can Mr. 


to mar 


thor ties could he In comparison 
Kruse 
iestioned or denied the state- 


Moritz 


ThiLTLie who have a 


ment in question ¢ Ropert E, 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


QUOTATIONS 
LETTING DOWN THE ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


agrees that the future safety of 


IE VERYRODY 
‘nation and its recovery from the ravages of 
use of 


ir depend upon a fuller and a better 


its citizens, 
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and that for this purpose we must lose no time 
standard of 


throwing open and widening every 


in raising the popular instruc- 
tion and in 
But the formal acceptance 


be of little use 


educational door. 


poliey will if, during 


onged progress of the war, we drop the 


educational services before each panic cry of 


war-emergency. The peril of this course is in- 
‘reasingly apparent as time goes on. One of 


} 


the earliest demands of war economy was the 


closing of public libraries. Then came the em- 


bargo upon the introduction of books and 


periodicals from the continent, so that our edu- 


cated men and women were shut off from ac- 
cess to the mind and knowledge of 


Here the 


our ene 


mies. assumption was that it was 

safe and advantageous in a contest, which ulti- 

mately is a struggle of ideas, for our peopl 
" ] 


firht in the dark. More dangerous still, be 


cause more insidious and more widespread in 
’ has been the debasing of the cur- 


its operation 


I 
rent standards of our school teaching. While, 
on the one hand, friends of popular education 
are basing high hopes upon Mr. Fisher’s pro- 
posals for raising the character of our instruc- 


education within the 


higher 
1] 


all intelligent boys and girls, and se 


higher status for the teaching 


these 


curing a pro- 


expectations are being under 


fession, 


mined by the constant incursions of immedi- 


ate military and industrial demands upon the 
personnel, the time and the material equipment 
of our existing schools. 

The other day Sir 


James Yoxall made a 


very serious presentatiorz the situation. He 
told his that 
teachers had been enlisted for the Army, that 


audience no fewer than 22,000 
the great majority of those under thirty-two 
years had been already called up, and that all 
those hitherto exempted were now liable to be 
taken under the new Man-Power Act. Under 


the arrangements hitherto made between the 
Board of Education and the National Service 
Department, virtually the whole of the younger 
‘Grade 1” 


the new demand is for the whole 


men have already been taken, and 
of “ Grade 


~») 


Under such conditions, as Sir James ob- 
serves, the supply of teachers must be continu- 


ally scarcer, and the schools everywhe re be- 
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traine d male teachers to replace those who die 
or retire. To a larger and larger extent the 
primary and even the secondary teaching will 


tend to be woman’s work. So far as the earlier 


teaching is concerned, this may not in the 
long run be a loss, perhaps even a gain. But, 


for the secondary and the continuation schools, 


most educationists would agree that a due 
proportion of male teachers is essential to suc- 
Cess, 

That this, the most truly vital of our indus- 
tries, the training of the young, should be thus 
recklessly 
of the 


To replace to 


sacrificed to the untested demands 
seems to us utterly deplorable. 
the 


regular and the more energetic male teachers 


Army 
an ever-increasing extent 
by married female ex-teachers, or by inexperi 
enced volunteers from the lower-middle class, 
may seem a defensible policy for a brief stop- 
gap. But 


effects of such hasty expedients upon the fu- 


as the war is prolonged, the fatal 


ture education of the nation are only too ob 
All the fine dreams of our enthusiasts 
the 


have taught us, at any rate, the value of edu- 


vious. 
who persuade themselves that war will 
cation as the instrument of national efficiency, 
will come to naught if vears of neglect have 
let down our educational plant and no pro- 
The Lon- 


vision has been made for its repair. 


don Nation. 


EFFECT OF 
(lasses Fall of 1916 
Freshman class : 
| oe 22.531 
RS cacnwass 17,442 
Sophomore class : 
a a a cea 14,613 
BREET AEE Sie peer en 11,613 
Junior class : 
RSE IRAE SEE ae OS oe 10,692 
een 8,961 
Senior class: 
Men 8,712 
Ee scale cide tia es eiaanebliel 7,285 
Special and graduate students 
Men PATI EEE LENO Rene ree 4,043 
Women.. ..... asic odaeeaeta tipiiaseliieh 3,273 
a. sssetuied 60,596 
Total women. ........... 48.575 


Total students........... 
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THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON STU- 
DENT ENROLLMENT 

Own October 1, 1917, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion sent a questionnaire to 625 colleges and 
universities, comprising the full list as given 
in the Educational Directory. This called for 
a statement from each institution of the stu 
dent for 1916 the fall 
term of 1917, reported by colleges or schools, 
by classes, and by sex (men or women). By 
November 15 about 45 per cent. of the institu- 
As it 


to get as many replies as possible, second in- 


enrollment and for 


tions had reported. seemed advisable 
quiries were sent to all the institutions that 
In to these two 
393 institutions, or 63 per cent. of 
Of these, 42 


were made in such a manner that they could 


had not reported. response 
requests 


the total list, returned replies. 


not be used. In many eases the officer re- 
porting gave the figures for only one year, or 
gave the percentage of loss for the entire 


college without giving actual figures. Several 
simply reported that no students had enlisted, 
evidently thinking that only enlistments in 
the uniformed forces were desired. 

Of the total number of institutions report- 
ing, 313 colleges of arts and sciences (or of 
liberal arts) gave full figures for classes, men 


and women, as shown in the following table: 


WARK ON 113 COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Fall of 1917 Gain or Loss Per Cent 
_ Gain Loss Gain I 
A eee 3,671 oe-ec 16.3 
17,556 BBG hesensuceceiex dxcexsxnsscee 
12,505 - 4 ep eer ee 14.4 
11,882 269 2.3 
a ; 2,535 er 23.7 
9,911 130 J ee ee 
OO 2,563 _— 29.4 
7,897 611 8.4 
2,419 1,624 40.1 
2,919 354 10.8 
48,090 bimini 12,506 = 20.6 
49,345 770 1.6 
' Sk eee 10.8 


97,435 
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EFFECT OF THE WAR ON TECHNICAL AND PRO- 


FESSIONAT 


SCHOOLS 


these schools have, in general, 


Evidently 
greater | 
i fact doubtless due to the greater 


suffered than the colleges of 


sses 
dah all 

liberal arts, i 
naturity of the 


em, al d due 


students in at least some of 
also to the immediate demand 
vy the Army for men trained in specific call- 
rs. The order of the War Department al- 


lowing medical students to finish their courses 
the gain here, as opposed to 
the 


to engineering 


is reflected in 


losses everywhere else. Unfortunately, 
applying 
late to 


1917, 


corresponding order 


was issued too influence the 


in the fall of 


1) yt 
= ude ibe 


enrollment and a serious 


ss amounting to more than 18 per cent. 1s 
here noted. 

A J y iV been expected, the two upper 
EFFE( OF THE WAR ON 

_ I t Sex 

Colleges 7 ¢ 

A x et es 4if 

Colleges of agriculture 8 Men 11,799 


Men 
Women ........... 


25,802 


24 


( olleges and schools ) 
of engineering Save (he ( 
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classes show the greatest loss in men. 

dently the war has deterred many high-school 
graduates from entering college at present 
while most of the freshmen already in college 
decided to remall unt called, sines the 
sophomore Class shows the sma t | f all 
rhe total loss in men aggregates about one 
fifth of the male student body, the number of 
women shows a small increase, and the net 
loss of the entire student body is nearly 11 


per cent is « ympared with the annual in 
crease ro per ce S. % be expected hn nor il 
times 
While the figures just give i ‘ 
students in colleges of liberal arts, the follow 
ng table portrays ent Ilment condit rn 
various other kinds of institutions of yher 
education. 
STUDE r ENRO ME 
I as + 1 . I 
Decrea > 
bs Per I 
Numbe , ‘ ) ; 
7,680 —4,119 j4.9 11,799 H80 —4,11 4% 
21,048 —4,754 18.4 " - 
30) + 6 +25.0 25,826 21,078 4,748 8.4 


Colleges and s¢ hools of 
mines Sis ae ietaee Ol 18 Men 1,584 1,175 109 —Lo.s 1,584 1,17 100 25.8 
Colleges and schools of ( Men 1,432 989 — 443 oud 
education 36 Women », 390 5.166 — 184 , 4 10, 478 9.50 ) 0 
{Sex not reported 3,696 3,352 } 
( Men 5.472 5652+ I1s0 4 ) 
Schools of medicine 43 Women ; 186 220 + 44 +15 6,329 6,521 4 2 
{ Sex not reported 67 649 } 
Colleges and schools ) > { Men 1,176 824 352 29.9 | ) , 
13|{= 24 2 1,196) 847 — 349 —208 
of architecture j | Women .. , 20 23 + 3.415. 
( Men ..........004. 8,342 4,994 —3,348 —40.1 ) 
Schools of law 58 Women 131 160 + 29 +221)> 9 », 7 1006 1] 
{ Sex not reported 1,18¢ 549 } 
( Men 3,982 3,157 — 825 0.8) 
Colleges of dentistry 15 ~< Women 72 68 - i — 5.f 4 1¢ t S38 0.4 
( ~~ x not reported 4s oY } 
Colleges and schools of { Men 1,187 R70 17 26.7 | ) 
theolog¢ 24 Women ........ 87 34 - ; 60.9 1,54 l 110 
{ Sex not reported 27 233 } 
Colleges of veterinary 
medicine 8 Men 25 348 — 177 7 ik 
( Men 1,270 QXx2 2-8 22 ) 
Colleges of pharmacy. 25 < Women 117 172 +4 95 +47. 2,1¢ ] l 264 23 
( Sex not reported 778 747 } 
Colieges of home eco 
nomics! a 296 Women . 9793 2.674 GS 9793 2.67 “ 5 
Schools of commerce or ( Men 4,080 3,458 — 622 —145.2 ) 
business administration 27 Women ‘ 420 81+ 161 +38 01 4,469 10.9 
| Sex not reported 519 4330 } 
Colleges and schools ) . { Men 342 177 165 18 ) ad ‘ . 
of journalism j ° 1 Women ‘ 78 9+ 20 425.7) 5 a 3 4.0 
Colleges of forestry .. li ee 484 23t 248 - , ix4 f 248 51.2 
It ling women in colleges of agr ltur 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
FUTURE OF THE STUDY OF 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
MICHIGAN 


THE PROBABLE 
GERMAN 


During the past year newspapers all over 
the land have frequently referred to agitations 
directed to the 
subject of study 
schools of the 
Michigan has 


from superintendents and principals of schools 
in the 


elimination of German as a 
in the elementary and high 


The 


received 


country. University of 


also numerous letters 


asking advice matter. 

In order to determine as definitely as pos 
sible what have been the practises respecting 
the teaching of what local 


have been expressed this past year, and what 


German, feelings 


] 


seems to be the trend for the future, the fol- 


lowing questionnaire sent to 200 of the 


Wis 
Michigan that are ac- 
Since 


larger high schools in 


credited by the university. there are 


but 320 twelve-grade schools in the state, and 
since only 258 of these are of such size and 
strength as to be accredited by the university, 
the number to which the questionnaire was 
sent includes the great majority of secondary 


schools. Moreover, the plan contemplated 


securing data from communities of all types 


and thus sought to be truly expressive of pub- 
lic feeling 


everywhere. The enrollment of the 


consulted ranged from 


] 
schools 


70 pupils to 
2,000 pupils, and therefore included the small 


rural town, the moderate sized city, and the 
large places like Detroit and Grand Rapids. 
Replies were received from 166 schools, and 
while few questionnaires contained answers to 
responses, on the 
A copy of 


he rewith in- 


every question asked, the 


whole, were full, frank and clear. 
the questionnaire form used is 
serted. 


TO MICHIGAN SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


The Officers of the Michigan Superintendents’ 
Association have delegated me to make an investi- 
gation concerning the present status and tendency 
of German in the publie schools of the state and 
to make a at the forthcoming meeting in 
March. I am, therefore, writing to request that 


you kindly give me answers to the following ques- 


report 
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tions and mail them to me at your very earliest ec 
rentence, 
Very truly yours, 
C. O. Davis, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
January 30, 1918. 
Queries 
Name of school or town. 
Person filling 
Enrollment in High Schoo 
taught in 
previous to this 
Will it be tau 


at present date. 


in this report. 
} 
s 


Has German been your ¢ leme 


schools year? 
taught now? 
year? 

What is the 
German? a) In Elementary School? 
b) in High School? 

How 
the High School last year 


nationality of your teachers 


German did you offer 
1916-1917) ? 


German now? 


many years of 


Are you offering 
many years? 
Will you 


year 


doubtless continue to offer it 
Sept., 1918)? 

If you are offering German now, how many 
students, 


How 


compare with the number last semester? 


ill told, are pursuing it? 


does the number pursuing it this semester 


One year ago? 

If German is to be offered next year do con 
ditions seem to indicate that fewer pupils 
than at present will elect it? 

What specific reason do pupils give for not 
wishing to elect German? 

(a) 
b 
e) 

If German is taught is the method used the 
direct or indirect one? 

Is German now required in certain courses or 
eurricula? Will it be next year? 

If German has been abolished, or is to be abol 
ished, what other foreign language (if any 
will probably be substituted for it? 

Which of the following classes of people are 
vigorously agitating (or have agitated) the 

abolition of German (check answer) ? 

a) Teachers and administrative officers. 
b) Board of Education. 
(c) Pupils. 
(d) Patrons and citizens. 
What are the leading arguments advanced for 


abolishing German? 
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THE TEACHING OF GERMAN IN THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF MICHIGAN, 1918 


The following data are the summaries of replies received to a questionnaire sent to 200 public ac 
credited high schools in Michigan. Replies were received from 166 schools. These were grouped in ac 
cordance with the high-school enrollment into Large Schools (over 450 pupils) ; Medium Schools (151 to 
450 pupils); and Small Schools (150 pupils and under).1| The numbers replying are: Large 27; Me- 
dium 60; Small 79. 








Large Medium Small Total Percentage 
1. Nationality of teachers of German 
(a) American 22 38 52 112 66.66 
(b) German 12 14 12 38 22.61 
(c) Other 3 s 7 18 10.71 
2. ‘Offering last year 
(a) One year's work 0 0 l l 0.06 
(b) Two years’ work S 51 72 131 78.31 
(c) Three years’ work 4 5 3 12 ¢.22 
(d) Four years’ work 14 $ l 19 11.44 
(e) None at all l U0 2 3 1.80 
3. Offering this year 
(a None 2 3 Ss 13 7.83 
(6) One vear—2d year's work only 0 l 11 12 7.22 
(c) Two years’ work 7 19 57 113 68.07 
(d) Three years’ work } 3 2 9 5.42 
(¢ Four years’ work 14 } 1 19 11.44 
i No. offering less than last year 2 12 20 34 20.48 
5 No. expecting to offer German next year 
a Yes 22 36 32 90 54.21 
(b) No 2 9 30 41 24.69 
(c) Doubtful 3 9 ll 23 13.85 
(d) Second year only 0 6 6 2 7.22 
6. Decrease of elections this year over last 
(a) Little or none 0 13 4 17 10.24 
} Approximately 20% 5 10 13 28 16.56 
( Approximately 33 44% 6 14 42 62 37.34 
(d) Over 50% 15 18 10 43 25.90 
(¢ Unanswered 0 6 10 16 9.65 
7. Decrease of elections the 2d semester of this year over last 
semester of this year 
(a) Little or none ; 12 54 69 135 81.32 
b) Approximately 10° 5 4 10 19 11.44 
(c) Approximately 20% 5 0 0 ) 3.01 
d) Approximately 33 4% 5 2 0 7 4.21 
8. No. schools in which pupils pursuing German are 
(a) None in entire school l l S 10 6.02 
(6) Fewer than 10 in entire school 0) 2 12 14 8.43 
(c) From 10 to 20 in entire school 2 s $2 i2 20.30 
(d) From 21 to 40 in entire school l 27 22 50 30.12 
(e) From 41 to 60 in entire school 3 11 5 19 11.44 
(f) From 61 to 100 in entire school 7 1 0 ll 6.62 
(g) Over 100 in entire school 13 6 l 20 12.04 
9. No. believing that if German is offered next year elections 
(a) Will be decidedly fewer 25 28 32 85 51.20 
(>) Will be approximately unchanged l 19 21 41 24.69 
(c) Schools which have already abolished it l 13 26 40 24.09 


1 The following practises prevail respecting German below the ninth grade: Among the large schools, 
Adrian, Ann Arbor, Detroit (Nodstrom), Grand Rapids (Central and Union) have it in eighth grade 
or junior high), and expect to continue its study. Grand Rapids (Sopth) last year had it in seventh 
and eighth grades, and Saginaw in the entire elementary school system. Both have discontinued the 
study. Among medium schools, Petoskey (in eighth grade) and Ypsilanti (in junior high school) have, 
and will continue to have, German taught. Among the small schools, Portland has German in the lower 
grades, L’Anse in eighth grade, and Midland, Northville, River Rouge and Trenton in the junior high 
schools. 

The nationality of the teachers of German in the grades below the ninth in the schools named here are: 


German 7; American 3; others 3. 
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Laret Med t Mee 
10. Reasons given by pupils for not wishing to pursue Germa 
1) General anti-German feeling (unpatriotic to study 
enemy language 20 19 8 77 16.38 
Belief that after the war German will be of less value ; 7 1: 22 13.2 
fi selief that French and Spanish will be more valuable 10 ’ ] 1S 
1) See little value in the study of any foreign language l l 7 } ' 
é Parents object 5 ; ) 13 7.83 
f) Language too difficult ( l 5 f 61 
telief that non-linguistic studies have more value l 7 11 6.f 
M telief that the study has been a part of the Gern 
propaganda 14 y sS 24 14.4 
1] Reasons given by adults for wishing German reduced r 
abolished 
1) Unpatriotic to teach it 10 29 f 75 $5.18 
Is part of German p ] 7 6 l ] ¢ 
Has rr will have ‘ } { s { it 
?) Spanish or French more valuable ; lt 11 Y 13.8 
é Social and other studies more valuable than any 
language study s 14 
AZ Leaders of the opposition to Germar 
1) Teachers and administrative officers 2 { 1s 1 14.4 
4 Board of Education i) l] 28 } 
Pupils 7 12 Is 7 22.88 
1) Citizens 12 17 26 
13 Attitude of citizens of German descent 
Openly favorable 2 7 i 13 7.8 
} Opposed 1 1 ‘ ‘ 6] 
14. Forms in which opposition to German have been show: 
Petitions 2 2 2 6 él 
Public meetings | ; | l 
Newspaper discussions 6 ; ( l ; 
1) Pupil demonstrations ; 0 l 4 2.40 
Private conversations with school officers 5 13 17 ) y ‘ 
Provisions being made for meeting graduation requirements 
in foreign language 
I Accept advice of University 0 6 ; i] ».42 
C Accept credit already earned 4 6 10 20 12.04 
Require second year German l 12 16 vf 
: I Substitute one year of other language for s« nd year 
: of German 0) 0 ; ; 1.80 
é Require two years of some other language 0 ‘ 2 40 
f) Undecided ] l l 80) 
16. Methods used in teaching German 
1) Direct 5 y 18 j 0) 
4 Ir lire t yA ; j ‘ 
( bination 20 ‘ SY 61 
l7 N schools absolutely prescribing German for certai 
Is. N » prescribe German for cert 
l 1 ) 
19. Sul for Germa the cur I 
| | } ; 
fy) ) t} 
l 
1) Spanish 10 Q ) 
¢ Italiar ] ( 4 
‘ ( mir er ial Ww rK 5 ' ' 


The number of years of work in German = schools making provision for this amount. In 
that are being offered and the total numbers the large schools rreater amount is common, 
of pupils pursuing the study also are interest but even including these schools only 11.44 
ing items. The two-year course is the typical per cent. of t entire number of hools re 


yne everywhere, 68.07 per cent. of all the porting offer a four-year course, and but 5.42 
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per cent. Of the entire 


number of schools 14, or 8.43 per cent., have 


a three-year course. 


an enrollment in German in all classes of 
fewer than ten pupils; 42 others, or 25.03 per 
cent. of the whole, have not to exceed 20 pupils 
studying the subject in the entire school; and 
50 others, or 30.12 per cent. of the entire list, 
have not to exceed 40 pupils taking the sub- 
ject. That is, of the 166 schools reported, 106, 
or 63.85 per cent., have fewer than 40 pupils 
in the school studying German, or not to ex- 
ceed 20 in a given year’s work. Moreover, 85 
schools, or 51.20 per cent., declare « mphatically 
that if German is offered next year the num- 
bers of pupils electing the subject will be 
decidedly Adding these to the 40 


schools which have already abolished the study 


smaller. 


makes the future of German in the high 


schools of Michigan, at least, appear very un- 
promising. 
While, 


much 


war conditions are 
the decline of this 


there 


of course, the 
to do 
department 


having with 


once prominent of study, 


can be no doubt that, among the small schools 


at least, feeling has been growing up for some 


time that it is uneconomical to teach two 
foreign languages. Since Latin is, for rea- 
sons that need not here be enumerated, ac- 
cepted as a fixture in the curriculum, it nat 


to be 


language 


been felt, too, for 


foreign 
It has 


nal values derived 


urally follows that the 
eliminated is German. 

time that the educati: 
pursued in a 


Sortie 


a two-year course, small 


school, by pupils who do not expect ever to 
continue the study further than the two years 


it has been felt that the educational values 
to be derived by such pupils are exceedingly 
small. While cent. of the 


schools have prescribed German for any cur- 


only 1.80. per 
ricula (and even a smaller per cent. (1.20 per 
cent.) than this will do so next vear), only 13 


schools, or 


direct 
hence develop little real skill in the use of the 


25.90 per cent., employ chiefly the 


method of teaching the subject and 


language, except for translation purposes. 
With the excessive losses in the study of 


as positive and certain as they are, 
that lie at the 


changes become highly interesting. 


German 
the reasons bottom of the 


The ques- 
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tionnaire sought to bring out the reasons given 
both by pupils and by adults. Naturally there 
is considerable similarity of views found in 
the two groups—the one being influenced and 
prompted by the other. The 
German feeling, the feeling that it is unpa- 
triotic to be studying the language of a nation 


general anti- 


with which we are at war, the “ disgust,” as 


the replies frequently put it, with everything 
that 
voiced reason for abolishing the study, or re- 


or 46.38 


pertains to Germany is the commonly 


ducing its prestige. In 77 schools, 
per cent., this reason was given as being the 
expression of the pupils, while in 75 schools, 
of 45.18 per cent., it was likewise mentioned 
as the convictions of adults. That the enor 
mous extent to which German had been taught 
heretofore was a part of the systematic propa- 
ganda of the German Empire is voiced by 
14.45 per cent. of the pupils and by 15.06 per 
cent. of adults. That now, and after the war 
closes, German will have decidedly less value 
in a practical, commercial way is the opinion 
of 13.25 per cent. of the pupils and 9.65 per 
cent. of adults. 


after the war, French and Spanis 


Correlatively, that now, and 
h will be of 
decidedly more practical value is the convic- 
tion of 18.07 per cent. of the pupils and 13.85 
per cent. of adults. The pedagogical belief 
(developed without reference to the war) that 
social or other studies in the curriculum are 
of more cultural, civie and practical value than 
linguistic studies pure and simple is the claim 
of 6.62 per cent. of the pupils and 15.06 per 
of the adults. The fact, too, that “ par 
ents object” is the explanation given by 5.47 


cent. 


per cent. of the pupils for wishing not to con- 
tinue the study of German. 

substituted in 
not offered or 


As to what subjects will be 
the curriculum if German is 
elected could be pretty accurately guessed from 
the above facts. The study of French leads as 
a favorite with 73 schools, or 43.98 per cent., 


avowing their intent to introduce it, or to en 
courage pupils to elect it if German continues 
to wane. Spanish follows with 41 declared 


friends, or 24.69 per cent. of the whole number. 


Latin, Italian and commercial branches (th« 
last being in a small school that never has 
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wing remarks made by principals 
ind appended to the questionnaire throw ad- 
dit onal light on the whole problem. 

ITS RETENTION 
and 


that the study is for the intrinsic value of German 


A. FRIENDLY TO 


1. Sentiment with teachers some others is 


literature and scientific works but to avoid Kaiser 
Kultur. 


2. Have heard the reiterated statement, we need 


ism and 
to study German more than ever if we want to 
understand Germany. 

We have more enrolled in the study of Ger 
man this year than ever before. This may be on 
account of the fact that pupils thought German 
the only other foreign language 


easier than Latin, 


offered here. There are numerous Swiss people in 
this community. 

4. Every reason for the study of German which 
previously existed still exists. 


5. Why not let the pupils have what they want? 


The German teacher as well as the superintendent 
has studiously avoided all controversies. 


6. The has 


any unreasoning opposition to 


discouraged 
the study of the 


principal consistently 


German language. In speaking to incoming classes, 


he told them that this was a time when the coun 
try needed educated leaders who could read Ger 
man fluently, that they might better be able to 


combat Prussianism 
7. The 

knowledge since early in the war. 

asked the people not to be childish. 


question has not been discussed to my 


I then publicly 

I pointed out 
the needs of students and the beauty of the litera- 
ture, etc. I never heard anything about it since. 


B. UNFRIENDLY TO ITS RETENTION 
1. German has not been taught in ———~—— high 


Pupils 


school (of 1,500 pupils) in two years. felt 
German was not needed in their employment. 
Many citizens of all classes object to German. The 

efforts of German teachers have been 


previous 
an effort to advance German Kultur than 


It has 


more of 


to teach literature. been a propaganda to 


overthrow English, pure and simple. It has been a 
purely selfish means of implanting German Imperial 


Government ideals among our people rather than a 


ure desire to teach them literature Everything 
} . g 
with the tag ‘‘made in Germany’’ must go. We 


resent any German influence. It is dishonest. 


2. The study is causing pupils to hate everything 


that is German—hence they prefer to drop the 


study 
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The less we have of Germany the better. Ger 
man scientific works are translated and studied 
There 


English. is much good German literature 


but we can substitute other that is as good r 


better. 
4. It may 


r ts her 


interest to know that our 
Wisconsin 


be of 


of German—a girl—accepts without 


q iestion the death knell of German She sees. f 
her satisfaction, that it is a thing of the past 

5. The board has forbidden the use of certain 
German text-books. 


6. Pupils say they don’t want to 
Kaiser’s language. 

7. Several of our high-school principals wish to 
abolish it utterly. 

8. We believe the demand for the teaching of it 
will diminish to the vanishing point. 

9. It 
the 


man are zero; last semester, 45; 


is simply a silent and effective boycott by 
students. The elections this semester in Ger 
one year ago, 98; 
one and a half years ago, 126. 

10. It would be very easy to secure a following 
for the utter abolition of German if some prominent 
person should start a crusade. 

11. No one elected 


this year. From a school enrolling 950 pupils 


has German either semester 
12. German is gradually eliminating itself 
13. The board considered its abolition a matter 
of patriotism. 
14. A 


language is doomed in America. 


general feeling exists that the German 


use 


Au 





15. German was abolished by the board bee: 
it was felt to be exerting a pernicious influence 
Dr. — 


which thoroughly disgusted our people not only 


here 


made a pro-German speech 


with him but with German influence, especially 
in the University of Michigan. 
16. As a matter of edueation strictly, why 


should German retain the ascendency which it has 


As a matter of prac 


formerly had over French? 
tical 


standpoint of young America looking out upon a 


adjustment to world conditions from the 
rapidly changing world—commercial and political 


—why should not Spanish take precedence strongly 


as against German? With these questions an 
swered, we might put in the saving clause by say 
ing that in the interest of safety of future gener 
ations, German should be studied in America (so 
that original documents pertaining to the period of 
her (Germany’s) national insanity might be stud 
ied and interpreted by those safely immune to the 
virus, 

C. O. Davis 
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